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BOOK EEVIEWS AND NOTICES 

Reconstruction in Texas. By Charles William Eamsdell. Pp. 
324. New York: Columbia University. Longmans, Green & 
Co., Agents. 1910. 

Mr. Eamsdell's work on Eeconstruction in Texas is number 95 
of the well known series — "Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law"^ — made by students of the Columbia University School 
of Political Science. For years the Department of History at 
Columbia has been working, through its graduate students, in the 
Eeconstruction field and as a result several monographs on Eecon- 
struction have been published. This one on Texas is among the 
best. 

It is somewhat difficult to do anything really original or unex- 
pected in the writing of the history of Eeconstruction. The issues 
and problems though immensely important were few and distinct. 
Every actor moved in the lime-light of publicity. Consequently, 
while the main outlines of Eeconstruction liave long been familiar, 
the task of the investigator in this period is to make an accurate 
statement of the facts, an account of local conditions, an estimate 
of personalities. In doing so each researcher must to a certain 
extent cover the same ground. So Mr. Eamsdell takes up first a 
brief discussion of the events leading to secession and of the con- 
tions that existed in Texas during the Civil War. Then follows an 
account of the two attempts at Eeconstruction — ^by the President 
and by Congress — ^which cover the period from 1865 to 1870. A 
short final chapter of twenty-five pages describes the Eadical ad- 
ministration from 1870 to 1874 when the Eeconstruction experi- 
ment ended in Texas. Within the period covered, 1865 to 1874, 
the author deals minutely with political questions — the develop- 
ment of the Conservative, Eadical and Extreme Eadical parties, 
with problems of public order, race and labor, and the administra- 
tion of justice, with the relations between Texas and the Washing- 
ton government, and between the military and the civil autliorities 
within the state. 

The work is well done. The author's style is clear, his state- 
ments temperate in tone. He has examined all accessible author- 
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ities in print and in manuscript, and he has his information -well 
assimulated, his narrative well organized. The estimates of the 
leading men of the time are especially good. Those whose chief 
interest lies in this field of history would be glad to find more than 
is given about the non-political side of Texas history — a study of 
social, industrial, religious and educational conditions following 
the war. These are just as important as politics and constitutions. 
Some maps in black and white, to illustrate political, social and 
economic matters, would be useful. And more space might be 
given to a description of the actual administration of the Texas 
government by ofiicials representing only a small minority of the 
population. 

Distinguishing the reconstruction of Texas from the reconstruc- 
tion of any other Southern State, Mr. Eamsdell brings into his 
narrative accounts of certain conditions peculiar to Texas. Thus, 
among other things, he calls attention to the fact that Texas was 
before and during Eeconstruction a frontier state, half-covered 
with hostile Indians, practically without railroads, with a popula- 
tion of whites scarcely welded into a homogeneous society. Further, 
the author makes it clear that the Civil War bore less heavily upon 
Texas than upon the other Southern communities and that at the 
close of hostilities the state was still in fair condition, economical 
and social. But this seems only to have intensified the disorder 
which came in 1865 with the break up of the Confederacy. The 
Washington authorities consistently refused to recognize the de 
facto government of Texas just as they refused to recognize the 
rest of the Southern State governments. But since the Federals 
never occupied Texas in force they made little effort to suppress 
the disorder that followed the destruction of the state and local 
governments. Consequently, the period of lawlessness and disor- 
der was longer continued in Texas than in any other Southern 
State and the course of Eeconstruction was thereby seriously in- 
fluenced. In Texas, too, the work of the Freedman's Bureau was 
relatively unimportant; elsewhere this institution was (^ne of the 
most efficient instruments of the Eeconstructionists. Ik-construc- 
tion conditions in Texas were otherwise exceptional in that the race 
problem was not so serious and the carpet baggers were few in 
numbers and of slight influence, though the native radicals, or 
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scalaAvagS;, were on the whole abler and more influential than else- 
where except in Tennessee. In no other account of Reconstruction 
are the military features of the process more clearly shown. The 
policies of the military commanders^ whether wise or not, are ex- 
plained in detail. Especially interesting is the account of the 
maneuvers of General Eeynolds trying to become carpet bag sen- 
ator from Texas. And the incompetence of Sheridan in the face 
of a non-military situation is even more glaringly evident in Texas 
than in Louisiana. 

Walter L. Fleming. 
Louisiana State University. 

History of Ee construction in Louisiana {through 1868). By 
John Rose Ficklin, late Professor of History in Tulane Univer- 
sity. With an editorial note by Pierce Butler. [Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science. Series 
XXYIII, JSTo. 1.] (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1910. 
Pp. ix, 234.) 

The lamented death of Professor John R. Ficklin in the sum- 
mer of 1907 left unfinished his long looked for monograph on Re- 
construction in Louisiana. However, except for final revision, he 
had prepared the manuscript through the presidential elections of 
1868 ; and it has now been brought out under the editorial super- 
vision of his colleague. Professor Pierce Butler. 

The first chapter gives a rapid review of ante-bellum politics 
and the rise of the secession spirit, follows the struggle betw^een 
the secessionists and the ^'^co-operationists,^^ describes the work of 
the secession convention, and then, without strict fidelity to its 
title — "Ante-Bellum History in Louisiana/' — sketches the opening 
of the war, the capture of N"ew Orleans by Farragut in April, 1862, 
and the military operations in other parts of the state to the close 
of the war. A short chapter is given to the administration of Gen- 
eral Butler, an administration memorable for cotton speculations, 
confiscations, the notorious "Order No. 28,'' the new problem of 
negro emancipation and negro labor, and the tentative renewal 
of political relations with the United States Government in the 
election and admission of two representatives to Congress. The 



